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THOMAS RANDOLPH PRICE. 

(Masch 18, 1839— May 7, 1903.) 

(The comparative paucity of Professor Price's publication, and his con- 
sistent refusal, yielding only once, to publish anything about himself, have 
thrown this memoir for most of its facts upon the recollection of the writer 
and of other pupils and friends. Acknowledgment is hereby made most 
gratefully for large courtesy in correspondence to Col. Archer Anderson, Dr. 
W. Gordon McCabe, and Professor Walter Blair, of Eichmond ; to the Bishop 
of Kentucky, the Rt. Kev. Thomas U. Dudley, of Louisville ; to the Presi- 
dent of Randolph-Macon College, Professor R. E. Blackwell ; to Professor 
John B. Henneman, of the University of the South ; and to Mr. Joakim Rein- 
hard, of Brooklyn ; for the verification of references, to Professor Nelson 
Glenn McCrea, of Columbia, and to the librarian of that university ; but, above 
all, to Mrs. Price and to Professor Gildersleeve, without whose advice and 
assistance the difficulty of the task would have been doubled.) 

Virginian birth in environment of large ease, a temperament 
poetically imaginative, three years of military service — so much 
points away from the popular conception of a scholar. Yet each 
proved its place in a rare composition. Few scholars, indeed, have 
seen life so various and striking ; but there was more to answer his 
heart in the verse of old Lawrence Minot than in the soldiering that 
made Minot sing. War was the hardest prose of his life ; almost 
all the rest was poetry. His duty was to fight. He did it nobly, 
because he was strict with himself, and generous in devotion. His 
calling was to follow the red clue of humanity, not in the press of 
its instant action, but in every phase of its literary expression. 
Thus his life is romantic, not in a few years of belt and spur, but 
through many years of laborious annotation, all vivified by the 
interpreting of imaginative sympathy. Research was a human pur- 
suit, with dramatic suspenses and unfoldings. In many literatures, 
and in forms the most various, he read life, full of color and quick 
with suggestion. Thus he radiated enthusiasm, because within his 
mind was perpetual romance. 

What we used to call Southern chivalry was in him fully expressed. 
The scholar's shyness, indeed, he had, and behind that a finer 
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reticence sensitively evasive of all publicity ; but the scholar's rude- 
ness was quite out of his ken. Most urbane and gracious of men, 
he left always, without the faintest hint of affectation, an aroma of the 
old school, a fine flavor of courtliness. This delicacy of habit must 
always predominate in the recollection even of those whose confi- 
dence and intimacy warmed his imagination to the kindling expan- 
sions that are no less memorable and even more precious. For his 
conversation realized both aspects of De Quincey's ideal — ground 
harmony of perfect breeding and original brilliancy of improvisa- 
tion. He was a man to win disciples, make them his friends, show 
them the finer ways of friendship. Everywhere men recall him 
warmly, always with a mental inclination to his dignity. Unknown, 
as he wished to be, to the modern world of advertisement, he is one 
of the strong personal influences of our time. 

Thomas Kandolph Price, born in Kichmond, 18th March, 1839, 
received in baptism the name of his father, and in blood the heritage 
of his state. He was thoroughly Virginian. His mother, Chris- 
tian Elizabeth Hall, was a granddaughter of the second Bishop of 
Virginia, Richard Channing Moore. A boy in Richmond in the 
'40's, at school under Dr. Maupin and Col. Wm. D. Stuart, a youth 
at the University of Virginia in the late '50's, he is remembered as 
shy and studious, but never seclusive. The students that he out- 
stripped by obtaining his master's degree in two years ('56-'58) 
found him a genial companion. The most eminent American classi- 
cal scholar, then fresh from Germany, found him among the best of 
the large class in Greek ; but, not penetrating that reserve, knew 
only seven years later the awakening of another great force for 
scholarship, and the beginning of a life-long friendship. After see- 
ing him dutifully follow the law for a year more in the university, 
his father gave him the means and the freedom to follow his bent 
toward the study of literature. 

With his friend Walter Blair, he entered in the summer of 1859 
on three years of study in Europe. At Berlin they lived in the 
family of Albert Benary, ' the greatest practical master of Latinity,* 
said Mr. Price, ' in the University, the intimate friend of W. von 
Humboldt and Bopp and the Grimms, and the first man to apply 
the comparative method to the reform of Latin grammar. Besides 
him, who guided my studies, I studied under Haupt in Latin, 
Boeckh in Greek, Bopp and Steinthal in Sanskrit and comparative 
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grammar.' * Here, doubtless, he first saw clearly the principle of 
much of his own original work — ' a scientific basis for the art of 
letters.' 2 During his three semesters in Berlin perhaps the strong- 
est personal influence was that of Haupt, whose 'fervour suited 
Price's temperament exactly.' 2 

'In Kiel, whither I was attracted by the budding reputation of Georg 
Curtius ... I studied practically under him alone, and lived in such close 
intimacy with him that he has continued his friendship and correspondence 
with me ever since. He was the greatest man, that the happiest and most 
fruitful period, of my experience. Working with him in the lecture-room 
and seminary, talking with him evening after evening, I gathered the plan 
and method and aims of philological study that I have been following ever 
since.' 1 

Among these four semesters of close application in Germany came 
a year of studious travel. 

'In Greece, where I resided from December until May (1861), I gave 
myself up to the study of the modem Greek language, of topography and 
antiquities. I matriculated at the University ; but my time was so fully 
taken up with tours through the country, and with learning to speak and 
write the modern tongue, that I hardly gained much from my occasional 
attendance on lectures. I have never regretted this ; for the use of Greek 
as a living language, and my experience and study of the land itself, have 
added enormously, as I feel every day, to the vitality and reality of my 
knowledge.' * 

His six months in Paris appeared most in the keen appreciation 
with which he ever afterwards followed French literary criticism. 

Then, on the eve of his doctorate, he gave up his career for his 
state. Virginia was paramount. He shut his books and set out for 
home, however sadly, quite simply, to button on the gray coat. 
There is a rumor that at Rome, being unable to secure a passport 
without taking the oath of allegiance to the United States, he was 
effectively a prisoner until a Virginia woman extricated him through 
an introduction to Cardinal Antonelli. 3 His plan to ship from 
Liverpool as a Greek immigrant was superseded on his encounter- 
ing in London that famous blockade-runner, John Wilkinson, then 
captain of the steam privateer Giraffe. The nights on deck sub divo, 
the hazardous failure to make Charleston harbor, the thrilling 

1 Letter to Col. Archer Anderson, 27th April, 1876. 
8 Letter from Prof. Walter Blair, 8th June, 1903. 

2 Letter from Col. Archer Anderson, 5th June, 1903. 
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adventure of lying helplessly aground within earshot of a Federal 
frigate — Mr. Price detailed to stand over the engineer with a pistol 
—the final dash into the Cape Fear River, — this was a long way 
from Kiel and Curtius. 1 His service was with the engineers. 
After some months as first lieutenant on the staff of Major General 
J. E. B. Stuart, commander of the cavalry corps of Lee's army, he 
was transferred to the Bureau of Engineers in Richmond, advanced 
to captain, and later — too late to receive the papers before the end 
of the war — to major. It was he that was sent by General Breck- 
enridge to announce to Jefferson Davis at Danville that Lee would 
surrender.' Philology would ill spare those years ; but the sacrifice 
expressed alike his generous loyalty and the simplicity of his con- 
science. It was not in him to think of sitting by. 

Not long after Appomattox Professor Gildersleeve, sadly gazing 
from his window in the University of Virginia, was reanimated by 
the enthusiasm of the young scholar, who had come from Richmond 
to express his gratitude and his determination. 'No vision that 
he saw in my class-room,' writes the elder, ' could have been more 
significant for him than the vision he brought into my study." 
And this kindling ardor was essential in his character. Not only 
did it generate high friendship ; it also gave to his latest studies, as 
to his earliest, the impetus of youth. As a student, in largeness of 
undertaking, in imagination, in the tinge of romance, he was always 
young. The vision to his master then, before the opening of his 
career, was quite the same as the vision to favored pupil after pupil, 
year after year, until his death. The man was himself, quite uncon- 
sciously, a call to high and generous conceptions, as to honest and 
patient realization. 

At first he conducted (1866-68) with John M. Strother the 
University School in Richmond. On the 26th December, 1867, 
he married Miss Lizzie Triplett of that city. In the autumn of 
1868 he entered upon his career, as professor in Randolph-Macon 
College (1869-1876). The chair was of Latin and Greek. In 1870, 
dropping the Latin, he added the teaching of English. From 1876 
to 1882 he was Professor of Greek in the University of Virginia ; 

1 The story is told most graphically in Professor Price's own words, Columbia 
Literary Monthly, March, 1894. The detail of the pistol is from the same 
letter of Col. Anderson. 

J Letter from Dr. W. Gordon McCabe, 29th June, 1903. Letter from Mrs. 
Price, 10th June, 1903. 

8 Letter from Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, 12th June, 1903. 
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from 1882 till Ms death he was Professor of English at Columbia. 
Here is a surprising alternation. On its face it suggests, and very 
truly, great scope of activity, a great sum of knowledge. But it 
might also suggest instability of purpose, versatility leaning to 
vacillation ; and nothing could be further from the truth. For not 
only was all philology in his audacious conception one field ; but his 
whole career shows one purpose, to realize faithfully and fully for 
American young men the value of philology in education. Taking 
American youth as in 1870 he found them, instead of following a 
priori or traditional pedagogics, he set himself with clear foresight 
to supply the actual needs of his country. This explains his turn- 
ing to English while he held to his beloved Greek ; and in this his 
plan at Kandolph-Macon is the outline of his career. Though to 
follow this in detail would be full of instruction, yet sufficient may 
be grasped from a mere statement of principles. On the 14th 
August, 1877, he read at Louisville, before the National Education 
Association, a paper entitled The Study of English as Introductory 
to the Study of Latin and Greek, which so far anticipates the trend 
of our education as to be an important historical document. His 
text was from Alfred's preface to the translation of Pope Gregory's 
Pastoral Care: 'I think it better that all the youth that are now 
in England may for a time give themselves up to no other work till 
first they well know how to understand the English. Let them that 
wish to know more learn Latin afterwards.' ' Such is the plan,' he 
adds, ' that after the blunders of a thousand years, still seems to me 
the only one capable of achieving for the English-speaking boys of 
this our nineteenth century any of the great benefits of philological 
culture.' The argument, outlined barely in his own words, proceeds 
as follows : 

(1) [The boy's] 'knowledge of the English and his power over it are the 
measure ... of his fitness and ability to gain other [linguistic] knowledge. 
Here lies the first term of all sound educational sequences. (2) In almost 
all the high schools of England and the United States the study of English 
. . . is . . . neglected. (3) [It is a] grotesque principle that the English 
language can be best learned from the Latin grammar. ... As an examiner, 
I have found it to be the rule that young men tolerably familiar with the 
elements of three or four foreign languages were intolerably ignorant of their 
own. . . . (4) I have known no class in Greek or Latin that was not irre- 
mediably injured in efficiency and progress by its lack of command over the 
resources of the English. (5) In our language, better than anywhere else, 
the child can learn the nature and function of the parts of speech. For . . . 
it is the function of the word, and not the form, . . . that marks what it is. 
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. . . But it is the supreme merit of the English language as a part of philo- 
logical discipline that it opens up to the mind, more clearly and simply than 
any other, the facts and laws of logical analysis, ... as great foreign philo- 
logians have admitted. (6) [Really profitable translation demands that] a 
large part of the early years of education should be spent ... in the careful 
and thoughtful reading ... of those great English books, especially Shake- 
speare, that enlarge and strengthen the young mind by continual increment of 
words and ideas. . . . Hence it is . . . preposterous for a child to begin the 
study of . . . any foreign language till he is familiar by reading and com- 
position with the word-supply of his own tongue, and capable of putting the 
thought of the ancient writer into decent English form. 1 (7) I mean by 
English study something ... far higher and more generous than the ordi- 
nary cram of so-called English school-grammars ; i. e. : (a) training in the 
function of each word in the sentence ; (b) inflection ; (c) a select course of 
great English writings, ... by far the most important part ; (d) the prin- 
ciples of word-formation . . . copiously illustrated in reading ; (e) logical 
analysis of sentences ; (f) constant practice in writing English.' * 

Here is the key. It is thus clear why from this early chair of 
English, held by a man who spent so much of his training and 
teaching on Greek, went influences strongly directive of later teach- 
ing in the South and Southwest, and suggestive for the whole 
country. From Randolph-Macon, for instance, Sharp and Basker- 

1 ' It was hard to know to which of the two languages his class [in Greek 
at the University of Virginia] leaned the more, Greek or English, so inti- 
mately upon one another, especially in the work of translating, did the two 
depend.' J. B. Henneman, ' The Study of English in the South,' Sewanee 
Review, vol. 2, no. 2 (Feb. 1894). 

* These principles are laid down in the prospectus of the new Randolph- 
Macon School of English (1870). The Introductory Class (preparatory) 
surveyed the grammar and history of the language, studied certain classics, 
and had practice in composition. The Junior Class advanced the same 
studies. The Intermediate Class studied Anglo-Saxon and the history of 
English literature. The Senior Class went on to Gothic and historical 
grammar. President Blackwell, who was kind enough to furnish transcripts 
from the college catalogues, adds in his accompanying letter (13th August, 
1903) : 'He spent most of the hour on grammatical, rhetorical, or philo- 
logical points ; but he always gave some illuminating or provoking literary 
criticism ... I have never found any one who seemed to me so to stimulate 
his pupils. . . . Such men, . . . though studying Greek under him at the 
University of Virginia, and though there was no course of English there, 
caught this enthusiasm, and devoted themselves to the teaching of English.' 
The influence at Randolph-Macon, alike of his teaching and of the benevo- 
lent wisdom of his friendly intercourse, appears in two recent communica- 
tions (May 28 and July 9) to the Baltimore and Richmond Christian Advocate, 
each containing a letter from him to one of his graduates. 
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vill, Blackwell, Woodward, and others, went to Leipzig, and 
returned to Southern professorships of English. 1 The current has 
thrilled through many ; it has joined others from far in a general 
reanimation ; Professor Price would have been the last to overesti- 
mate its particular force ; but in retrospect few seem more salutary. 
In the class-room, at Columbia and doubtless elsewhere, Professor 
Price's teaching showed peculiar limitations and a peculiar value. 
Always and above all a teacher, so devoting himself to his classes 
that he left quite insufficient time for publication, he was yet too 
nervous, too scrupulously courteous, and often too lengthily minute 
to hold large bodies of undergraduates. He could not appeal to the 
Philistine, nor discern what would awaken his interest. Needing 
sympathy as a basis, he was generally at his best in his smallest and 
most advanced courses, and perhaps at his height as inspirer of 
single men. Numbers, and all the consequent routine of organiza- 
tion, disconcerted and oppressed him. Moreover, he had no art of 
putting the question. Bringing in the work done, instead of bring- 
ing it out from the students before him, he rather showed them how 
like results might be achieved than made then achieve the particu- 
lar result at hand. Add tbat he would detail orally all the stages 
of his inductions, and it is plain why many were impatient. Many 
felt also in his criticism a certain lack of measure. Giving himself 
entirely for the time to the single book or single author, he some- 
times made the impression of forgetting, in the degree of his appre- 
ciation, all others. But there was, even for the many, an interest 
in his own interest. His almost boyish pleasure in finally formu- 
lating a result was contagious. Besides, he would sometimes in the 
midst of statistics let himself go into vivid suggestions, reclaiming 
the weariest ; for he was too highly charged with ideas to keep them 
all within until the scientific moment. To the few, those who dis- 
cerned that whatever he thought worth their while would prove to 
be indeed worth their while, he was always interesting. Such men, 
knowing him, never let slip a word of that memorable style ; and he 
in turn, stimulated by their confidence, would give them suggestions 
with both hands. It was not at all that he despised the many, but 
that he was temperamentally averse to popular class-room presenta- 
tion, and, like other men, could not give his best without response. 
Response he had no other art to win than original views of truth, 

1 J. B. Henneman, 'The Study of English in the South,' Sewanee Review, 
vol. 2, no. 2 (Feb. 1894). 
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scientifically won and artistically presented. And that more than 
sufficed for pupils numerous enough in thirty-five years to spread 
widely the practice of his methods and the results of his suggestions. 
In 1891 the University of the South conferred upon him the 
degree of LL. D. His ' sabbatical ' years were spent in the field- 
work of philology, in living contact with living Germanic tongues 
whose past he had followed in the dead letter. Most important of 
these was his year (1891-2) in Scandinavia. After studious prepa- 
ration in modern Danish, he gave himself up to full oral communion 
with the life and literature of Denmark. Thus he came to feel the 
Jutish dialect ; thus going up and down both the land and its long 
tale of letters, he comprehended vitally the national expression ; 
thus, above all, he appreciated the significance of Danish drama. 

... 'It shows the blending in the Danish literary form of the French 
passion for neatness of construction and smartness of dialogue with the Teu- 
tonic passion for minute delineation of character, for wild and even coarse 
extravagance of fun, and for realistic display of contemporary life. The 
stage of Holberg . . . looks as if some nice stage-arrangement of Moliere 
were of a sudden flooded by a rush of characters out of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor In Oehlenschlager . . . there is often much of lofty elo- 
quence, . . . force of declamation, . . . fulness of philosophic thought. 
But there is that looseness of form which belongs to German romanticism, 
and the emptiness and paleness of abstract expression that mark the German 
idealism.' * 

Even this fragment of criticism shows that he could comprehend 
in Ibsen not only the tremendous dramatic unity, but also the 
national character. It reveals further, what is confirmed by the 
testimony of an accomplished Dane with whom he often talked 
at large, that Professor Price was an independent master of Danish 
literature. 

' His critical acumen, at least as regards Danish words, was little short of 
amazing So subtle a perception had he acquired of the characteristics of the 
Danish language that his judgment was almost authoritative.' * 

The single continuous record of these travels, a large, human, and 
picturesque lecture on Denmark before the University of Virginia 
(1st May, 1897), is matched in charm by another lecture (6th April, 
1900), A Student of Frisian in Fri&ia. As he had listened to the 

1 MS. of a lecture on Danish Life in Danish Literature. 
* Letter from Mr. Joakim Eeinhard, 22nd July, 1903. The statement is 
supported by details too numerous to quote. 
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Jutish in Jutland, so, regarding as merely preparatory his study of 
Bask and Siebs, and of the books he had collected during a short 
visit in 1895, he spent three months (August-October, 1898) in 
hearing the Frisian in Frisia. Studying with a master in convenient 
headquarters in Leeuwarden, welcomed as a kindred gentleman by 
the seclusive Frisian gentlemen in their patriarchal manor-houses, 
he found his chief account in the uncontaminated country speech 
around Grouw, Sneek, and Sloten. For him, as was unfortunately 
habitual, it was enough to have done the thing. May some pupil 
prepare those notes for publication ! 

To evaluate his researches separately is the less easy because they 
were for him all parts of one. With another scholar in his field, 1 
he deprecated the narrowing of the word philology. Philology 
meant inflections and syntax, indeed, but it meant literature as well. 
Not only so ; but any one of its aspects might be misapprehended 
without the others. It would not do to separate English or Greek 
literature from its language ; and, on the other hand, it would not 
do to consider the development of speech as automatically physi- 
ological. Eather he showed that always 'Pesprit humain y 6tait 
pour quelque chose.' 2 But, with this unifying impulse in mind, it 
is interesting to see from a few typical instances the range of his 
variety. 

His lectures to Columbia Sophomores in 1885 on the technic of 
the English paragraph were sounder, fuller, and far more practically 
suggestive than anything published up to that time. Based osten- 
sibly on Bain, they were essentially original. I remember no point 
in my college course that was of greater moment to my education ; 
and I hear the same opinion from men that have not the slightest 
professional interest in the subject. Of his voluminous notes on the 
technic of English verse he published only two on the verse of 
Shakespeare. Of these, the one that sets forth his doctrine is the 
study of the verse of Othello. Though some of its interpretations 
seem to draw much from little, and though the theory as a whole 
has been questioned, it is at least important enough for wider con- 
sideration than it has yet received. Negatively, by expelling the 
incubus of mechanical and pedantic prosody, it vindicates the 
various freedom of English verse. But its positive value is in 

'Albert S. Cook, ' The Province of English Philology,' Presidential Address 
to the Modern Language Association of America, Publications, Vol. 13, No. 2. 
* Michel Breal, La Semantique. 
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scientific induction from the facts as against the a priori application 
to English of a bastard classical system. In sum it is as follows : 

(1 ) As the unit in classical measures is not a foot, but a rhythmical series 
(Schmidt), so in English. Our English rhythmical series may be called the 
stave (Guest), since 'the history of English poetry in this respect is un- 
broken from Beowulf to Tennyson.' (2) ' The two kinds of feet that enter 
into English staves are trochees and dactyls.' By anacrusis, the effect may 
be made iambic or anapaestic ; but since, throughout the history of English 
verse, anacrusis is used or omitted at the poet's pleasure in the same stanza 
or other group, it should not be treated as an essential element. Instead, 
therefore, of adding to our classification two hypothetical feet (iambus and 
anapaest), it is more scientific to speak simply of iambic or anapaestic staves, 
as of trochaic or dactylic staves. (3) Thus with staves of one, two, three, 
and four accents, we have some twenty-two staves as the basis of English 
verse. (4) But the variety is at once multiplied by the use of syncope. 
(5) Shakespeare's perfect verses, by employing, besides these other means of 
variety, variation of the caesura, have a practical infinity of forms, answer- 
ing, to take a single aspect, the most subtle purposes of characterization. 
(7) ' In Shakespeare's verse . . . the progress of art growth was towards free 
dom and audacity,' 

This doctrine pervaded all Professor Price's teaching of verse. In 
a series of lectures too important to be left long unpublished he also 
traced the development of English verse-forms from the tenth to the 
fifteenth century ; and his plan was to work out the life-history of 
Shakespeare's art by an elaborate study of the verse-habit in each 
play. 

All these studies of detail were parts. They were complete, but 
they were contributory. Scrutinizing the parts minutely, he com- 
prehended the whole largely. He ranged from the smallest varia- 
tion in syntax or in verse to the widest scope of artistic structure. 
The import of this will be plainer from two personal experiences. 
One of the most thoroughly trained of our younger playwrights, 
now assistant manager of a New York theatre, told me that he had 
his first view of what was essentially dramatic, what really made a 
play, from Professor's Price's undergraduate lectures on Shake- 
speare. The same lectures had revealed to me, among many things, 
the supreme art of Sophocles. The Oedipus Bex has always thereby 
remained for me the greatest tragedy of all my reading. It was not 
that Professor Price either taught the details of exits and entrances 
or turned aside into Greek drama, but that his large and essential 
considerations gave us both points of view, gave each suggestion for 
his own peculiar application. 
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Dramaturgy, indeed, was his peculiar delight. Pursuing it 
through several literatures and many years, he also sounded it on 
the stage, and especially on what seemed to him the great stage of 
our time, the theatre of Copenhagen. 1 A large part of his sabbatical 
year 1891-2 was devoted to the Danish and Norwegian drama ; it 
recurred with keen relish in his conversation ; it colored his later 
studies. 2 Though he concerned himself little with the practically 
dramatic, the exigencies and craft of the boards, he had a sure sense 
of the essentially dramatic. Fortunately this part of his work may 
be estimated by his publication. 

' The story of Lear as developed by the action of Cordelia, and the story 
of Gloucester as developed by the action of Edmund, had each, by itself and 
in itself, fine elements of tragical interest. Yet, from Shakespeare's point of 
view, the story of Lear, as it stood in the old books, was manifestly inca- 
pable of being converted, as a separate action, into a drama. For this, I 
think, the reason is obvious. The story of King Lear by itself, after the 
division of his kingdom and his quarrel with Cordelia, events that occur in 
the 1st scene of the 1st Act, is only a psychological study. It gives the result 
of an action, but not the action itself. It is the picture of an old man of 
splendid but disordered intellect, sinking stage after stage, by reason of one 
deed of surpassing folly and cruelty, into hopeless ruin of fortune, into mad- 
ness and death. As a study of psychological condition, it does not represent 
the rise and progress of the dramatic emotion, and it does not give the cul- 
mination of that emotion in any decisive deed. In fact, after the fatal folly 
of laying down his royal power and driving Cordelia from him, Lear is inca- 
pable of any action at all. He is simply driven, by force of circumstances, as 
the result of the action already done, into deeper and deeper depths of hu- 
miliation and misery. In itself, therefore, the pitiful story of the mad king, 
after the 1st scene of the 1st Act, was, as Shakespeare rightly saw, devoid of 
the true dramatic quality, and incapable of shaping itself into a real drama. 
This was the reason that led him, as I think, to supplement the story of Lear 
and Cordelia by the story of Gloucester and Edmund. This happy com- 
bination of the two stories, on a plan never elsewhere attempted, produced 
the amazing grandeur of the result. For the story of Edmund had in itself 
just what the story of Lear lacked, the definite dramatic emotion and the 
definite dramatic action. It was capable, therefore, of absorbing into itself 
the story of Lear's calamities, and of carrying it along with itself to a dra- 
matic conclusion. As the result of this fusion, it is the study of Lear's char- 
acter and the picture of his mental decay that form the pathos and the vital 
charm of the poem ; but it is the passion and the action of Edmund, the rise 
and downfall of his fortunes, that supply the form of the drama and its 
dramatic movement. 

1 Cf, The opening of the essay on Solness. 
* Cf. Troilus and Oriseyde, p. 13. 
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' Such was, I think, Shakespeare's reason for combining the action of the 
Edmund-tragedy with the action of Lear and Cordelia. It was a reason that 
grew out of his consummate knowledge of construction ; and, in the details 
and method of that construction, it led to the highest achievement of con- 
structive skill that the art of poetry has ever reached.' 1 

This study of King Lear bears all through the character of his 
teaching — its enthusiasm, its wideness of interest, its scientific 
method, its artistic presentation, its fructifying inculcation of the 
significance of literary form. 

For in examination of forms and pursuit of form all his studies 
are seen to converge. The form itself, its capacity, its adaptation ; 
the form as a stage of progress, whether in linguistic consciousness 
or in artistic development ; the form as the revelation of the former ; 
— these are essentially aspects of one preoccupation. Sense of form 
— that is the dominant of his study, his teaching, his writing. Hi? 
literary scrupulosity toward his own writing did as much, perhaps, 
as his inborn reserve, to stint his publication. But every lecture, 
were it for a class of three or for some student society, was artis- 
tically finished. He never lectured off-hand, though his conversa- 
tion showed that no man could have done so more readily ; and 
he left no loose ends. So firm was the texture of his paragraphs 
that to read over once the notes of a whole term sufficed to fix the 
lucid order. Even indolent students at Columbia declared that no 
one else was so easy to learn. And if he made his work always 
logical, he could not help being always literary. 

But, still more, sense of form controlled all his teaching of liter- 
ature. It was his method of approach, his point of view. His 
biography was luminous, his consideration of historical environment 
careful ; but these were always held subordinate. His business was 
to teach literature. Steadily rejecting all concession to anecdotage 
and sociology, he read and taught, first and always, the poet through 
the poem. He interrogated the art, not the artist. It was scientific 
induction from technic, and thus the less popular, and the more use- 
ful. To a few kindred minds it was keenly and constantly sug- 
gestive. Even the trifling, the impatient, the doubters, were often 
moved as the patiently detailed evidence was capped by the insight 
of his feeling ; for he was always feeling his author, sounding for 
him, and loving the art because of his certitude that the art was the 
only true revelation. 

1 King Lear, pp. 10-11. 
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' It may be reckoned as the progress of the 20th century beyond the 19th, 
that it begins with a general confession of the futility of that criticism which 
has too long been exercised upon the sonnets of Shakespeare. The bio- 
graphical theory may frankly be said to have failed. The "dark lady" 
whitens into a ghost. Students of the poet's life and achievement are not, it 
may be hoped, to be worried any longer by those fantastical legends of his 
personal weaknesses and abasements which bad critical method so long 
sought to draw from his poems. 

' The gain is likely to be great. For, so long as the world ceases to seek 
in the sonnets for morbid details of the poet's biography, and for the reve- 
lation of his adventures and intrigues, those poems assume their true value as 
works of art. And, if the stages of a poet's artistic development be in truth 
the vital facts of a poet's life, then the sonnets become of monumental worth, 
stages in the attainment of his perfect art, the training-school of his trans- 
cendent genius for poetic form.' 1 

The value of this for teaching may be seen even from his few 
publications, as when in presenting Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde 
as a piece of narrative art, he suggests its essential likeness in gen- 
eral method to modern realism, and in detail of construction to 
modern drama. Passing silently into habits and correcting points 
of view, the consistent inculcation of form in all his courses was of 
large beneficence. 

Charles Sears Baldwin. 

Yale University. 
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published, so far as I know, by Professor Price, is confined 

1 The Teehnie of Shakespeare' s Sonnets, p. 363. 
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to the first consideration. It anticipates by nine years Hugo 
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